About Our Cover 


Steep hills surround lush green valleys 
in the Central Texas hill country on 
F. M. 689 between Bandera and Kerr- 
ville. This farm to market road leads 
the motorist to old Camp Verde, which 
in 1856 was headquarters for 40 
camels used in an experimental over- 
land communications system. 
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KERSPLASH! Highway Department en- 
gineers held their breath as the old 
truss bridge on the Colorado River arm 
of Granite Shoals Lake and Kingsland 
came tumbling down. The near-miss 
occurred in the middle of June when 
the contractor of the new bridge cut 
two key members of the old bridge 
with a cutting torch part way through 
so they would break when winches on 
shore put on pressure. But the mem- 
ber that was supposed to break first 
didn‘t—it broke second, giving engi- 
neers a moment of anxiety. The sec- 
tion was then raised and cut into sec- 
tions for removal. The old concrete 
piers were blasted and left lying on 
the lake bottom. 
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Editontial 


And the Roads Created Wealth 


It may have been lost on some observers, but it 
is significant that the Appalachia program submitted 
to Congress to improve the economy in the 10-state 
area relies heavily upon road construction. 

This island of poverty in areas of the Eastern Sea- 
board includes all of West Virginia and parts of 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Virginia. 

Proposals to lift the economic level in these areas 
provide for construction which would upgrade 2,189 
miles of highways at a cost of about $12 billion 
dollars to be spent over a period of five years. 

As an additional prosperity spur the federal gov- 
ernment anticipates that the work will be done on a 
50-50 basis, using a combination of federal and state 
funds. However, federal funds are authorized up to 
90 per cent of total costs. 

Most of the money would go into actual construc- 
tion on existing right of way owned by the States. 

Significant beyond the immediate economic effect 
of pumping $3 billion or more into the money stream 
of these states is the recognition of the importance 
of roads to any economy. 

Last month we cited a quotation of the late Thomas 
McDonald, administrator of the Bureau of Public 
Roads for more than a quarter century. It seems even 
more appropos in this discussion: 

“We were not a wealthy nation when we began 
improving our highways. But the roads themselves 
helped us create new wealth, in business and indus- 


try and land values. So it was not wealth that made 
our highways possible. Rather it was our highways 
that made our wealth possible.” 


Areas of economic lassitude develop because these 
areas lack access to good highways. Highways are 
avenues of trade which bring together the customer 
and the marketplace in an economic society which is 
becoming ever more complex. 

History and prosperity passed by the Appalachia 
depressed areas. They depended more and more 
upon a single industry; and when that industry no 
longer could meet the competition of newer processes 
the economy languished. 

Within this century the changes in economic de- 
velopment have been phenomenal. Almost without 
question, transition from the struggling Industrial 
Revolution to the Space Age has been spurred by 
combination of the internal combustion engine and 
the wheel into a single unit to form the automobile. 

As a result markets no longer are centralized with- 
in the areas in which the consumer lives. But rather, 
the consumer may be a thousand miles away from 
the market. 

We know now that cities — even entire geograph- 
ical regions — cannot exist without access to markets. 
Highways are the arteries through which the life- 
stream of our economy must flow. 

We can be proud of the part we play in providing 
this vital force in the economic health of our nation. 


After 1972, What? 


Texas Goes to Washington to Find Out 


Tus YEAR for the first time in 
24 years, the three Texas highway com- 
missioners and the state highway en- 
gineer went to Washington, Dero: 
gether to talk highways with the federal 
government. 

They made the mid-June trip to dra- 
matize their need to know what the 
federal government planned to do in 
highways after 1972—the year the cur- 
rent federal aid highway program ex- 
pires. 

Under this federal aid program Texas 
is building 3,031 miles of the Interstate 
highway system. Texas is now one of the 
few states on schedule with the Inter- 
state system. Completed are 1,800 miles, 
with another 1,200 miles under con- 
struction. Right of way acquisition al- 
ready has been approved for the remain- 
ing miles. 

A private session with President 
Johnson highlighted two busy days of 
meetings for Chairman Herbert C. Petry 
Jr., J. H. Kultgen, Hal Woodward, and 
State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer. 

The group met with Texas Congress- 
men, the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials. Any extension of the 
highway act must be legislated on Capi- 
tol Hill, and the Bureau of Public Roads 
administers the federal aid program. 

Commenting on the trip, Petry ex- 
plained that in highway construction it 
is necessary to plan and think ahead 
five to 10 years. 

“We need an idea of what will hap- 
pen after 1972,” he said. 

“The highway program has contri- 


buted much to the growth of Texas. It 
has meant a lot to the urban areas and it 
also has had.an impact on rural sections 
of the state as well. Continued develop- 
ment of an adequate highway system of 
Texas is essential to keep our state mov- 
ing forward.” 

He emphasized that continued federal 
aid support will be necessary beyond 
the 1972 cutoff to keep pace with Texas’ 
growth. 

The group returned to Texas on June 


Photo courtesy Associated Press 


11, confident that the U.S. will continue 
its federal aid highway program after 
October 1, 1972. 

They said they are “heartened” by 
House passage of the Fallon Bill, which 
authorizes an extensive study by the 
Bureau of Public Roads of what kind of 
program the U.S. should have after 
1972. And the commissioners said they 
found Texas members of Congress v1- 
tally interested in retaining an adequate 
federal highway program. @ 


aS — 


Texas highway officials met with Rex Whitton, federal highway administrator, 


center, June 10 and I1 in Washington to discuss the Texas f 
program. From the left are Hal Woodward, commission member; 


ederal-state highway 
Herbert C. 


Petry Jr., commission chairman; Whitton; J. H. Kultgen, commission member; 
and D. C. Greer, state highway engineer. 


_ »Tourist 


: Bureau 


Texas Governor John Connally 
recently predicted that “in the next 
few years, Texas should have at least 
15,000,000 tourists” annually visiting 
the Lone Star State. 


Governor Connally — together with 
State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
and other officials — made his predic- 


tion at ceremonies held June 30 to 


STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER GREER 


"1 think Texas will be rewarded" 


dedicate the new Tourist Information 
Center in the rotunda of the State Capi- 
tol. 

The center, designed and erected by 
the Texas Highway Department, will be 
manned by employes of the Travel and 
Information Division supervised by Tom 
He laylor 

Presently, the Highway Department 
operates seven Tourist Bureaus at key 
points of entry to the state. However, 
the Capitol center is the first of its kind 
to be established in Texas. 

Pertinent statistics about this burgeon- 
ing industry: 

Some 11.7 million out-of-state visitors 
are estimated to have spent approxi- 
mately $532 million in the Lone Star 
State last year, setting an all-time record 
for visitors and expenditures. 

The Governor singled out Greer and 
Taylor for the efforts of their depart- 
ment as long recognizing “the value of 
tourism.” 

To the crowd attending the ceremo- 
nies, Connally said: 

“This may look like a very small 
thing to many of you, but it is a cog 
in the machinery of this growing state 
.... Frankly, we’re only at the thresh- 
old of what we hope to accomplish in 
this state.” 

State Highway Engineer Greer pointed 
out that 90 per cent of the people who 
come to Texas do so by automobile, 
“for which we are deeply grateful.” 

“We have 65,000 miles of highways 


paved or under our jurisdiction,” Greer 


rs 


TEXAS GOVERNOR CONNALLY 


",... we're only at the threshold" 


continued. “If through this booth we 
not only give them information but get 
them to travel a little further in Texas, 
we will be rewarded, and I think Texas 
will be rewarded.” 

Connally and Greer were the first 
recipients of the handsome Texas Capi- 
tol Guide (see accompanying story). 
This guide, newest travel publication of 
the Travel and Information Division, 
was presented to them by Mesdames 
Pam Latham and Patty Meyer, travel 
counselors who will man the booth un- 
der supervision of Willis Albarado. 


The Governor emphasized that opera- 
tion of the booth on a seven-day basis 
(8 a. m. to 5 p. m.) was premeditated. 
Explaining, he said: 

“We wanted to get this information, 
pamphlets, and brochures to the people 
on the weekends when the Capitol is 
practically closed, but when most of the 
people come through the capitol.” 


Other state and Austin officials added 
their comments of praise to the High- 


Texas Governor John Connally, left, and Mayor Lester 
Palmer of Austin were among several state and Travis County 
officials dedicating the new Tourist Information Center in 
June. In front of them is the crowd that turned out to hear 
the favorable remarks on the future of Texas and its ever- 


way Department’s latest step forward in 
the ever-growing Texas Tourist Industry. 

To wit: 

‘Lt. Governor Preston Smith: 

«|, . As the years go by, we are 
going to realize benefits we never heard 
Ona: 

Representative Pat Cain of Travis 
County: 

“Governor Connally’s got some other 
plans for this Capitol too.” 


in Austin. 


(Among them: a fine arts committee 
to decorate it and the reopening of the 
Capitol dome that has been closed for 
several years. ) 

Mayor Lester Palmer of Austin: 
ss . attention that has been fo- 
cused on tourism. I think we here in 
Austin have reached a new dimension.” 

Mayor Palmer also boasted that Texas 
has a Capitol that is higher than the 


National Capitol, and Austin has a lake, 


growing tourist industry. Behind them is the specially designed 
counter operated on a seven-day basis by, left to right, Mes- 
dames Patty Meyer and Pam Latham, and Willis Albarado, 
supervisor of the booth in the rotunda of the State Capitol 


downtown Town Lake, that is wider than 
Washington’s Potomac River. 

Bill Youngblood, vice president of 
tourism and recreation for the Austin 
Chamber of Commerce: 

« . . has done more than any other 
governor in the history of the state in 
promoting tourism. Your efforts in es- 
tablishing this center will be of real 


value to Austin and the entire State of 
Texas.” @ 


First copies of the "Texas Capitol Guide" 
go to Governor John Connally 


and Dewitt C. Greer, State Highway Engineer. 


The Governor is being handed his copy 
by Pam Latham who, with Patty Meyer, 
is a travel counselor in the 

Tourist Information Center 

in the State Capitol. 


NeW GUUWE VO Suclu GAPUTOL 


T he “Texas Capitol Guide,” newest 
publication of the Travel and Informa- 
tion Division of the Texas Highway De- 
partment, won’t make The New York 
Times Best Seller List nor end up as a 
selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

But it’s guaranteed a large readership 
—especially among the thousands of vis- 
itors who annually come to Austin and 
invariably include a tour of the Texas 
Capitol in their itinerary. 

The Guide offers the reader his best 
“tour’—to date—of the ever-growing 
Capitol Complex in downtown Austin. 

And all of it in color. 

Beginning with the cover photograph 
of the Capitol dome basking under a 
Texas Bluebonnet sky. 

Inside of this fold-over, fold-out folder 
is a giant-sized aerial photograph show- 
ing the Capitol Complex with important 
buildings, points of interest, and statues 
numbered for quick location. | 

Smaller photographs of some of these 
26 numbered points supplement the 
aerial photograph, and accompanying 
cutlines describe their significance. 


6 


Naturally, these smaller photographs 
include the Governor’s Mansion, the 
Capitol Dome, bathed in moonlight, Cop- 
pini’s bronze statue of one of Terry’s 
Texas Rangers, and the Twin Cannons 
that were fired during the War Between 
the States and presented to the Republic 
of Texas in 1836. 

One quarter of the folder is devoted 
to points of interest in the Capitol itself, 
and this layout includes an easy-to-follow 
floor plan of the first, second, and third 
floors. 

The text of this section of the folder 
describes what there is to see on these 
floors, as well as information about the 
colorful stonework on the floor of the 
rotunda. Public visiting hours are listed 
for the Capitol, as well as the Texas 
Archives and Library Building, the Old 
Land Office Building Museum, and the 
Governor’s Mansion. 

Most of the back quarter portion of 
the folder features a gallery of seven 
photographs ranging from the House 
and Senate Chambers, and Governor’s 
Reception Room, to a close-up of the 


famed statue of Sam Houston by Texas 


sculptress Elisabet Ney. 
An eighth picture shows Mrs. Pam 


Latham, one of the two travel counselors 
(the other is Mrs. Patty Meyer) who 
works in the Tourist Information Center 
under the supervision of Willis Alba- 
rado. 

Rounding out the text are sections on 
Texas Capitals, the present Capitol, and 
such interesting facts about the Capitol 
as: 

The Capitol Building covers three 
acres of ground with approximately 18 
acres of floor space. 


Or: 

Design — classic in architecture, 
shaped as a Grecian Cross. 

Or 

Weight of cornerstone — 16,000 


pounds in the rough. 

All the “Texas Capitol Guide” needs 
to make it official is the Seal of the 
State of Texas. 

And it has it... . displayed like the 
hallmark usually found on something 
to denote “job well done.” 


Highway Departm: 


Seven-day-a-week hours for personnel of the Tourist In- 
formation Center began within seconds after dedication cere- 
monies June 30 in the State Capitol rotunda. Helping the 
first customers are Pam Latham, left, and Patty Meyer, travel 


answers a telephone call. If you're a history buff, you might 
want to test yourself and identify the paintings of the three 
Texas governors above the booth. Left to right, they are 
Governors Henry Smith, !835; David G. Burnet, 1836; and 


counselors, while Willis Albarado, supervisor of the booth, 


[nrentr on keeping the ever-ex- 
panding Texas Tourist Industry pep- 
pered with booster shots, the Texas 
Highway Department recently and _lit- 
erally moved 40 degrees closer to en- 
circling still more of those billions of 
travel dollars doled out by millions of 
vacation-happy Americans. 

The Rx on which the Travel and In- 
formation Division banks to maintain 
this healthy affluence comes not in an 
apothecary jar but in the 40-degree 
curved counter that is the piece de 
in the 


assistance Tourist Information 


Luke L. Patrenella Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 


Center of the State Capitol rotunda. 
Now that the Capitol center is in op- 
eration, the Highway Department has 
eight Tourist Bureaus in which its 
trained personnel can tell “The Texas 
Travel Story” to thousands of tourists 
each year. Other bureaus are at An- 
thony, Denison, Gainesville, Orange, 
Texarkana, Waskom, and Wichita Falls. 
The giant, U-shaped counter, believe 
the veterans in the Carpentry Shop of 
Equipment and Procurement Division, 
is the largest single unit ever constructed 
at Camp Hubbard. Certainly, it kept 


Sam Houston, 1859-61. 


them going in arcs (40 degrees . . 
no more, no less!) for an estimated 285 
man hours. 

And no wonder. 

Their skilled hands — showing the 
battered and bruised hallmarks of their 
trade — took 750 board feet of three- 
quarter-inch oak plywood and built a 
counter with an estimated 3,000 pieces of 
various building materials. 

The counter itself is 16 feet long with 
seven-foot wings on either end, three 
and one-half feet high, and two feet 
wide. Atop its plywood structure is a 


Maintenance Operations architects Bob 
Hays, left, and Guy Connell recog- 


nized the problem in designing the 
counter for the Tourist Information Cen- 
ter, solved the problem on their draw- 
ing boards, and turned over its execu- 
tion to Carpentry Shop personnel at 
Camp Hubbard. 


counter top of 100 square feet of hall- 
mark beige formica. 

And behind the counter is a maze 
of inside shelving worthy of one of 
Pavlov’s experiments in conditional re- 
flexes. The custom-designed shelving 
will hold all kinds of gratis travel litera- 
ture currently available on Texas. 

Not the least of these folders and cer- 
tainly one that will be very popular with 
visitors to the booth is the “Texas Capi- 
tol Guide,” newest publication of the 
Travel and Information Division. 

C. W. (Rip) Fulkes, Shop Foreman 
III who got his 15-year Highway De- 
partment service pin on May 1, says the 
main problem in constructing the coun- 
ter was its curved front. 

“It threw the shelving partitions out 
of square,” he said. 

Other D-4 employes squaring up to 
the problem with Fulkes were Vernon 
C. Crumley, Shop Foreman III; August 
Bastian, Henry Gray, W. A. (Snow) 
Johnson, A. J. Krueger, and Vergil 
Skoog, all Maintenance Mechanic II’s; 
R. D. Pyburn, Maintenance Mechanic I; 


and part-timer Jack Johnson, semi- 
skilled laborer. And Milton T. Ferrell, 
Air Conditioning Mechanic II in the 
Operations Division. 


Bob Hays and Guy Connell, the Main- 
tenance Operations Division’s architects 
who put their T squares and drawing 
boards to work, had a problem too. 

“The main problem,” Hays said, “was 
to design a counter in keeping with the 
atmosphere and dignity of the rotunda 
itself. Pictures of the early governors 
of Texas ring the rotunda, and we did 
not want the counter to detract from the 
historical significance of this area.” : 

To that end, the moulding patterns 
in the wainscoting of the rotunda were 
duplicated in oak plywood along the 
curved front of the counter. It’s also 
worth noting that (1) if the circular 
counter ran a full course of 360 degrees, 
it and the walls of the rotunda would 
be concentric circles; and (2) if meas- 
ured from the center of the rotunda with 
its terrazzo star, the radius of the curve 
at the front of the counter would be 22 
feet and four and one-quarter inches. 

Hays’ research for designing a coun- 
ter that would be dignified and, in- 
cidentally, portable, included the loan 
of a copy of the original Capitol plans 
from the State Building Commission. 
The plans list E. E. Myers of Detroit, 
Michigan, as the architect of Austin’s 
most famous architectural landmark, 
and they are dated 1882 and 1883. 

“It is impossible for anyone to main- 
tain a complete set of plans on the com- 
plete Capitol,” Hays said. “Alterations 
in the building are made faster than 
plan revisions. And it would be impos- 
sible to keep up with the mechanical 
plans, because facilities in the buildings 
are being changed constantly.” 


Henry Gray, Maintenance Mechanic Il 
in Equipment and Procurement Division, 
hammers together some of the structure 
of the U-shaped counter made from 
some 750 board feet of plywood and 
an estimated 3,000 pieces of various 
building articles. 


A for instance would be the “behind- 
the-scenes” work on the counter by 
Frank B. Allen, building manager of 
the Building Engineering and Manage- 
ment Division of the Board of Control. 

Allen’s job was to bring the electrical 
telephone service from the basement area 
to the counter, and the procedure in- 


volved coming up through the floor of 
the rotunda into the wall behind the 
wainscoting on the rotunda walls. He 


Edging is adhered to the counter before some 100 square feet of hallmark beige formica are laid to form the counter top. 
The workers are Henry Gray, left, and Vergil Skoog, both maintenance mechanics in the Equipment and Procurement Divi- 
sion. Note the extensive storage areas to house the innumerable Texas travel promotion pieces to be distributed to the public. 


also installed electrical connections to 
provide additional lighting for the booth. 

Other alterations resulting from in- 
stallation of the counter are the 14 giant- 
sized illuminated color transparencies 
that are an integral part of the overall 
Tourist Information Center. These trans- 


parencies, which will be changed peri- 


odically, show Texas in all its historic, 
recreational, and scenic wonder. 

They are a dozen-plus-two eye-catching 
reasons why Texas is “America’s Fun- 
bier 

The transparencies are suspended be- 
hind the counter in a specially designed 
wood and metal display unit. Like the 


The ayes have it as C. W. (Rip) Fulkes, Shop Foreman Ill, eyes the finished job 


of the U-shaped counter that threw him and his workmen a curve—but not one 
their carpentry know-how couldn't field into the handsome piece of furniture that 
commands much attention from tourists visiting the State Capitol. 


counter itself, the display is freestanding 
and can be dismantled when the occa- 
sion warrants. Such an occasion might 
be the gubernatorial inauguration. 

For the first set of transparencies, 
the Travel and Information Division se- 
lected illustrations that would depict all 
the regions of Texas. They include: 


Matching the wainscoting on the counter 
with the rotunda's are W. A. (Snow) 
Johnson, Maintenance Mechanic II, and 
Martin Kiker, Semi-skilled Laborer. 


A trio of Equipment and Procurement workmen preview the 
looks of the Tourist Information Center booth in the Camp 
Hubbard shop before it is set up in the rotunda of the State 


(1) Wheat field and producing oil 
well in the Panhandle near Sunray (2) 
Girl displaying the famed Texas Ruby 
Red Grapefruit in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley (3) Texas landscape showing 
the Bluebonnet, State Flower of Texas, 


near Brenham (4) Airliner cruising over 
one of the marvels of the Texas highway 
system in Fort Worth (5) Two young- 
sters admiring the facade of The Alamo 


at San Antonio. 


(6) Shrimp boats docked at Aransas 


: Fishing ~ Booting - Hunting 


Gotig ~ Horseback Riding 
Camping - Picnicking - Hiking 
FUN-tier Fashion Shopping 
Rodeos - Fairs + Festivals 
Music- Art - Theatre 
Swimming Water Skiing 
Rock & Mineral Collecting 
Spelunking > Skin Diving 
Friendship > Hospitality 


Capitol. They're left to right A. J. Krueger, Chester Crumley, 
and Vergil Skoog. Krueger and Skoog are Maintenance 
Mechanic II's, and Crumley is a Shop Foreman Ill. 


(7) El Capitan and Guadalupe 
Peak viewed from along U. S. Highway 
180 in West Texas (8) Family on the 
beach at Padre Island National Sea- 
shore (9) Deer pausing in the pastoral 
setting of McKittrick Canyon in, the 
Guadalupe Mountains of West Texas. 


Pass 


(10) Camping and canoeing in Rat- 
cliff Park at Davy Crockett National 
Forest near Ratcliff (11) Cowboy pro- 
viding the thrills at the Texas Cowboy 
Reunion in Stamford (12) Sailboats on 
Lake Austin near Austin (13) Crimson 
clover growing on a storybook farm in 
East Texas (14) Fishing on Bull Creek 
near Austin. 

Willis Albarado, who will supervise 
the operations of the bureau, has been a 
Highway Department employe for more 


Late in the evening of June 29, the giant 
doors of the State Capitol are opened 
as workmen move toward them with the 
newest addition to the thousands of 
pieces of furniture in the capitol. 


than six and one-half years. His tenure 
began as a laboratory technician in Ma- 
terials and Tests. Then he was a pho- 
tographer for the Travel and Informa- 
tion Division. 

The popular Travel Poster of the fe- 
male water skiier on Lake Austin is just 
one of the hundreds of Albarado pho- 
tographs used in publicizing the scenic, 
historic, and recreational attractions of 
the Lone Star State. 

Albarado’s two assistants are Mes- 
dames Pam Latham and Patty Meyer. 
Like other travel counselors of the High- 
way Department, the women will wear 
a uniform of a tan blouse with brown 
ribbon tie, and a brown skirt and shoes. 
On the left shoulder of the blouse will 
be an identifying insignia. 

For his uniform, Albarado will wear 
an especially designed tan blazer but 
with the insignia traditionally placed on 
the left breast pocket. 

The Albarado-Latham-Meyer trio will 
take over the duties of Robert S. Pool. 
Capitol receptionist Pool has been an- 


Once in place in the rotunda, workmen begin wiring lighting circuits to illuminate 
the 14 eye-catching transparencies behind the counter that vividly illustrate Texas 
in its historic, recreational, and scenic wonder. Highway Department personnel 
of the Equipment Procurement Division are William A. Grounds, left, Motor Vehicle 
Mechanic II; and Henry Gray, checkered shirt, and Vergil Skoog, far right, both 


Maintenance Mechanics. 


swering all kinds of questions from 
young and old tourists from behind the 
old booth in the rotunda since he went 
to work for the state in 1958. He has 
been retained on Governor John Con- 
nally’s staff as a historical consultant. 
Over the years, Pool has narrowed 


Treated like visiting royalty, the U-shaped counter moves surely across the terrazzo 
floors of the Capitol, guided into its place in the rotunda by many of the men 
who had seen this thing of wood and metal, of glue and paint gradually become 
the largest single unit ever constructed at Camp Hubbard. 


down to three the most frequently asked 
questions that Albarado and his travel 
counselors may expect. They are: 

Where’s the restroom? 

Can we go to the top of the Capitol 
dome? 

The answer is no and has been nega- 
tive since the dome was closed almost a 
decade ago. 

What caused the crack in the star at 
the center of the rotunda? 

Even experts on terrazzo are baffled 
about this one. 

But one question that the informed 
trio will have no difficulty answering is 
why the Texas Highway Department 
went 40 degrees closer to encircling 
more of the tourist dollars that have 
been coming Texas’ way in the past 
few years. 

Part of the answer is that Governor 
Connally asked the Texas Highway De- 
partment to design, locate, and man such 
a booth. 

But the rest of the answer is that the 
Highway Department has designs on 
the tourist’s dollar, wants to locate those 
dollars into the Texas economy, and has 
put a man and two women into orbit 
(well, 40 degrees, anyway) to bring 
home to and/or keep in Texas a tre- 
mendous payload of greenbacks. @ 


Best in the Nation 


Gilmer Mirror, with no mincing around 
—''Texas highways are the best in the 
nation. Texans who venture-past state 
lines in their vacation trips this summer 
will quickly notice this. Everyone of these 
other states obtains huge sums from 
state and federal, but 
apparently do not put the money to as 


gasoline taxes, 


good use as Texas. 

"At that time of year especially should 
all of us congratulate and thank our 
dedicated, trained, loyal and hard work- 
ing people in our Highway Department 
system, from the commission and plan- 
ners in Austin right down to the men 
who keep our right of ways beautiful." 


It's Good News 


E] Paso Times, with good news—''It 
is good news that the Texas Highway 
Commission has earmarked $3,470,000 
to build two major portions of the Trans- 
Mountain Highway. 

"That highway will provide easy access 
from the Lower Valley to the Upper 
Valley. 

"El Paso County should have all the 
highways it can get. 

"Anyone who observes the traffic con- 
gestion during certain hours on all of 
our principal thoroughfares realizes that 
new arteries are an absolute necessity.” 


New and Spectacular 


Austin American, 


in the "Capitol A" 
column—''The new and spectacular trav- 


el folder published by the Texas High- 
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way Department as a welcome to visitors 
entering ‘America's Fun-tier’ makes you 
wonder where you have been all these 
years. 

"Sixteen color photographs depicting 
the scale of golf, food, fashions, luxury 
hotels, the open range, gulf surf, deep 
sea, bronc busting, whitetail deer, the 
semi-tropical Valley are enough to pull 
anyone half-way across the nation. 

"Atter having pulled out the previous- 
ly used travel maps of Western United 
States, seeking a new route and new 
sites between Texas and the Republican 
convention in San Francisco, the Texas 
Tolder leaves one with a guilty feeling. 
Plenty of green grass is stilll on the 
home travel range." 


New Causeway Praised 


Galveston Tribune, with praise—''It 
was a good feeling to drive across the 
newly remodeled causeway after it was 
opened. 

"Not only is the fear of a headon 
crash eliminated, but soon to be for- 
gotten are the days when traffic backed 
up sometimes to 6lst Street and farther 
when the old bascule span was lifted to 
let a barge or boat pass. 

"The advantages of good highways 
are obvious, and we can be thankful we 
have the kind of civic leaders and gov- 
ernmental officials that keep pushing for 
better highways in the county. 

"So the next time you might have to 
slow down a little for a highway con- 
struction project, remember that in addi- 


Pa 


bY od rm 


tion to getting better and safer road- 
ways, the country's general economy is 
also getting a boost." 


Looking Ahead 


Big Spring Herald, editorially—''All 
three members of the Texas Highway 
Department have been in Washington 
this week in an effort to get some word 
on what may be expected in Interstate 
highway and other federal road pro- 
grams beyond 1972. 

"This is the first time that all three 
commissioners have made a trip to the 
national capital at the same time, and 
they did this to underline the urgency 
of their appeal. It is commendable that 
they are pressing for definite projections 
now, because, as they pointed out, much 
of this type of work must be planned 
five and 10 years in advance." 


Reversing a Stand 


Rockdale Reporter, noting—''The City 
of Taylor, reversing its stand of years 
past, has decided a by-pass of the town 
by Highway 79 in now what is needed. 

"For years city officials and Taylor 
residents have fought to keep the high- 
way coming through the heart of the 
town, with two right angle turns in the 
business district included. 

"But now Taylor has not only reversed 
its thinking, it is calling for a meeting 
with the Highway Commission to talk 
over the problem. What Taylor is sug- 
gesting is construction of a south loop 
around Taylor as the first stage of what 
will probably be a 10-year operation." 


Gathering of the Highway Clan 


“How bad is the problem on private road approaches?” 
“Are median cuts becoming overwhelming?” 

“Progress report of urban transportation planning.” 

_ These are only a few of the questions and topics which faced 
_ Texas Highway Department district engineers, division heads, 
_ and their assistants at the annual meeting in Austin July 13-15. 
_ Problems concerning policy, design, construction and main- 
_ tenance, insurance, and even public relations occupied the 
_ highway clan for three days. Problems grow more complex as 
_ the state highway system, now totaling 65,000 miles, continues 
| to grow. 

State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer presides over the 
meeting, introducing each subject to be discussed and en- 
couraging comments and criticism from the group. He pre- 
faces each meeting with a roll call introduction of division 
heads, district engineers and their key personnel. 

At this meeting Greer presented length of service awards for 
25 years and more of service. Thirteen men received awards 
this year, and Greer delighted the crowd with candid, humor- 
ous remarks about the awardees. This year wives of the re- 
cipients were invited to stand with their husbands as they 
received the awards. 


Toward the end of the meeting the highway men passed a 
resolution expressing their sympathy to the widows of three 
former highway leaders—A. C. Gentry, Thomas J. Kelly and 
John L. Green. Another resolution was passed wishing speedy 
recovery to District Engineer J. H. Aiken who recently under- 
went an operation. 

Twelve retired district engineers and division heads living 
in the Austin area were on hand the first day for the longevity 
awards. 


On the second day of the meeting, the division heads and 
district engineers took off a few minutes to have their picture 
taken on the steps of the main building. It was the first such 
picture since 1960. During that time, there have been many 
changes—12 of the men have either retired or died. 

On the last day in the last hour Greer meets with district 
engineers alone. 


By the middle of the afternoon, the engineers are heading 
back to their districts for another year. 

But the clan will gather again next year to help solve the 
problems and to shape the policies of the Texas Highway 
Department. @ 


375 Years of Service 


Some of the Texas Highway Department’s most distinguished 


retired personnel were guests at the award presentation. 
Left to right—with their titles, years of service, and year of 
retirement—they are (first row) D. T. Harkrider, Director, 
Motor Vehicle Division, 27 years, 1960; Robert E. Lindsey, 
Director, Insurance Division, 23 years, 1961; Gordon H. 
Lloyd, Chief Accountant, 23 years, 1945; Percy S. Bailey, 
Engineer Secondary Roads, 36 years, 1960; George M. Gar- 


rett, Engineer-Manager, Fort Worth urban project, 30 years, 
1954; and R. E. Killmer, Engineer-Manager, Dallas urban 
project, 34 years, 1954. (Second Row) R. J. Hank, Adminis- 
trative Engineer, 35 years, 1959; Harvey E. Deen, Engineer 
of Aid Projects, 39 years, 1960; Frank E. Lovett, Expressway 
Engineer, Fort Worth urban project, 33 years, 1954; George 
B. Finley, Maintenance Engineer, 23 years, 1950; Thomas C. 
Collier, District Engineer, Waco, 34 years, 1962: and R. B. 
Alexander, Bridge Engineer, 38 years, 1961. 
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‘“‘We proudly commemorate 


Their dedicated service... 


One of the most popular features of the 1964 
District Engineers’ and Division Heads’ meeting 
was when D. C. Greer emceed at the award 
presentation ceremony. 

The state highway engineer, to the delight 
of the audience, introduced each awardee with 
a candid, witty talk. He touched upon the per- 
sonality, humor and work of each man. 

Awards were made to district engineers, 


79 


division heads and principal assistants who 
tallied up 25 or more years from May to Decem- 
ber of 1964. A new note at the awards cere- 
mony this year was that wives of the awardees 
were acknowledged, too. 

Featured here are excerpts from the talks 
Greer gave about each man, along with pic- 
tures of Greer bestowing the awards to the 
men and their wives. 


Bluestein, left, and Thames are brothers-in-law. 


Ardent Ed 
Edwin "Ed" Bluestein 
40 Years, District Engineer, Austin 


Back in 1923 Ed Bluestein was an all- 
conference tackle for the Texas Long- 
horns. A day before the Aggie game, 
he broke his leg. Good Aggies resent 
it to this day. The Longhorns won, 6 to 
nothing. With Ed in there, anything 
might have happened. 

Aside from being the world’s most 
ardent Longhorn fan, Ed is an ardent 
hunter, an ardent fisherman, an ardent 
Kiwanian, an ardent chamber of com- 
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merce worker, an ardent churchman. In 
fact, Ed Bluestein is described as being 
ardent in just about everything he does. 
Including eating. 

He is the current Engineer of the Year 
in the Travis County Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 


A Briefcase and Slide Rule 


Clement Beal ''Tim'"' Thames 
40 Years, District Engineer, Bryan 


I don’t know why this man’s friends 
laugh when it’s said that his secretary 
is “physically fit.’ I don’t know why 
they say he urges all his employes to 


save 10 per cent of their earnings— 
while he manages to spend only 10 per 
cent of his. I do know that the man who 
hired him—John Blair, then division 
engineer at Bryan, used to say that 
when Tim was hired (at $250 a month), 
all he owned was a brief case and a 
slide rule—and now everything in 
Hearne that he doesn’t own, he holds 
the mortgage on. 

Tim was Brazos Chapter TSPE Engi- 
neer of the Year in 1957. 


Just A-Walking in the Rain 


William Edwin Simmons 
35 Years, District Engineer, Beaumont 


Here is a man who’s always con- 
scious of his duty to the Highway De- 
partment. Here awhile back, Ed Sim- 
mons was returning to Beaumont after 
a Short Course. He passed some people 
picking bluebonnets. He stopped. “Don’t 
you know it’s against the law to pick 
bluebonnets on highway right of way?” 
he asked. He drove on, and shortly the 
same people pulled him over. “Hey,” 
said one of them, “don’t you know it’s 
against the law to exceed the speed limit 
on Texas highways?” 

Ed has sense enough to come in out 
of the rain, but he doesn’t always get to. 


Legend has it that he applied for his 
first job in District 20 in the rain. And 
fact has it that his car once drowned out 
when he was taking his new boss, Dis- 
trict Engineer Tom Kelly, on a tour of a 
hurricane—they had to hike five miles 
to safety. 


Wanted: A District Lake 


Chester Nimitz ''Chess'' Parsons 
35 Years, District Engineer, Del Rio 


When Chess and Gail were married 
27 years ago, times were so tough that 
employes of the contractor on the job 
this engineer was assigned to actually 
had to pass the hat to raise funds to buy 
his marriage license. History doesn’t re- 
cord who was his best man. It may have 
been Floyd Payne, who has been close 


to Parsons for many years (he pickets 
highway jobs, etc.). 

Chess’ district has done a splendid 
job in relocation of some 17 miles of 
primary highways in connection with the 
Amistad Dam project. Of course it’s ob- 
vious why he’s paid so much attention 
to the project. He wants a lake in his 
district to facilitate his fishing. 


A Walking Encyclopedia 


Ralph Woods "Tuck" Tucker 
30 Years, 
Assistant District Engineer, Lubbock 


I wonder if this man knows his em- 
ployes sometimes call him a “walking 
encyclopedia?” That’s a salute to his 
savvy, I trust, and not his girth. Speak- 
ing of girth, he made a pretty wide 
swath in this district over the years, 
and is said to have been moved around 
more than any resident engineer in his- 
tory. 

There’s a story about this man’s ex- 
periences with a mule team when he was 
an inspector on a job in Bailey County 
under Tim Ingram, resident engineer. 
The mules were spreading aggregate. 
Tuck instructed the driver to carry a 


scoop to keep the aggregate “pure”’— 
you know how mules are. But the driver 
goofed. Poked a mule by mistake with 
his scoop when his foot slipped. Mules 
ran away. Job closed down for the rest 
of the day. 


The Quiet Man 


Roger Quarles Spencer Jr. 
25 Years, Engineer of Maintenance, 
Maintenance Operations Division 
If ever there was a misnomer, it’s this 
man’s middle Roger 
Quarles. In fact he is known among his 


name. never 
fellow employes as “the peacemaker” 
and “the quiet man.” History will re- 
cord that he has been really rattled only 
one time in his life. 

Several years ago Roger, who handles 
drainage complaints among his other 
duties, was helping a ranchwoman who 
was dissatisfied with a tank resulting 
from a highway through her property. 
The lady raised goats and the tank, she 


Ve cla! 


complained, was too muddy for “her 
goats. They kept sinking down into the 
muck when they watered. Roger visited 
this lady and her goats several times, 
but nothing he suggested satisfied her. 
Finally he came up with a solution that 
has kept her quiet ever since, anyway. 
“Lady,” he suggested, “you’re just going 
to have to get some goats with longer 


The A & M Club 


Woodrow Wilson Potter 

25 Years, District Engineer, Tyler 
Cross an Aggie with a monkey and what 
do you get? A retarded monkey. You 
may be sure this outrageous falsehood 
was never promulgated by Woodrow 
Wilson Potter. One of his highest hon- 
ors was his election as president of the 

Tyler-Smith County A & M Club. 
In District 10 


named district engineer, construction 


since Wilson was 


volume has climbed from about $4 mil- 
lion in 1958 to $26 million in 1964. I 
do not believe that his salary has in- 
creased proportionately, but we are 
nevertheless proud of the job he has 


been doing in District 10. 


Casey Stengel No. 2 


Bernie Lewis Frank 


35 Years, 
Assistant District Engineer, Atlanta 


This fellow is the Casey Stengel of 
the Highway Department—just about 
as argumentative, according to his fel- 
low employes, and just about as baseball- 
conscious. And loses about as often, too, 
come to think of it. His Little League 
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son, Felix, played on a team this sum- 
mer that lost six straight games. Shades 
of the Mets! And last year when the 
Dodgers won the series from the Yanks 
in four straight, I understand that Ber- 
nie didn’t speak for a solid week—to 
anybody. 

Co-workers say he is a good man to 
work with, which is praise enough for 
any engineer. 


Shawnee Signs 


Maurice Vernon "'Bim"' Greer 
35 Years, Engineer of Traffic, 
Maintenance Operations Division 
Let us now praise Bim Greer, better 
known as the Rasputin of the AASHO 
Manual on Uniform Traffic Control De- 
vices. As far as anybody knows, he is 
the only man in Texas who understands 
it. It is noteworthy that the first traffic 
signs in Texas were blazes marked on 
trees to guide the Shawnee and Cherokee 
in East Texas. As it happens, Bim is 
from East Texas, and if you’ve ever had 
trouble getting off one of our -inter- 
changes, now you know why. The signs 
are written in Shawnee. 
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Bim joined the Highway Department 
26 years ago as a draftsman in Bridge 
Division. He has been with us ever since, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
given 26 more years, he may get our 
traffic signs uniform. Bim is a delight- 
ful associate and a good engineer. 


Minute-Sized 
Preston Cassels ''Shorty'' Goode 
35 Years, Supervising Program Engineer, 
Austin 

Everybody knows Preston Goode as 
“Shorty”—except Commissioner Petry. 
He calls him “Skipper’”—because Shorty 
spends so much time on his houseboat. 
Shorty also is celebrated among Austin 
people as “the loan shark” or “Fagan 
the Viper,” a reference to the fact that 
he’s always extorting high rates of in- 
terest from lowly state employes in his 
capacity as president of the credit union. 


Shorty was once six feet tall. He has 
shrunk in the past 35 years, I under- 
stand, because he insists on walking to 
‘work and this has had the effect of 
tamping him down. Or maybe it’s be- 
cause he shrinks from work. I’m not 
sure. Could be it’s because he has writ- 
ten something like a jillion minute or- 
ders in the past 20 years, so that now 
he’s no bigger than a minute. 

Kidding aside . . . the Texas Highway 
Department is grateful for Preston 
Goode’s long and faithful association. 


He Invented Grandchildren 
Jed Neal Robinson 


35 Years, Construction Engineer, 
Construction Division 

Jed Robinson hails from God’s coun- 
try—East Texas—but his heart is some- 
where else. Jed is probably the most 
avid student of the Old West in the em- 
ployment of the Highway Department. 
It’s unaccountable. 


If Jed isn’t buried behind a copy of 
True West magazine, you can be almost 
certain that he'll be bouncing a grand- 
child on his knee. In common with quite 
a few of our associates, he thinks he 
invented grandchildren. 

His coming has been a boon to the 
West and a loss to the East. 


Quite an Operator 


Ray Christopher Faltinson 
35 Years, Engineer Director, 
Operations Division 

Ray Faltinson may be famous tor 
many things, but in the Austin office 
one thing supersedes all others. He 
seems to have an uncanny knack for hir- 
ing pretty elevator operators. Leads one 
to believe that Mr. Faltinson is quite an 
operator, himself. 

Rumor has it that Ray pulled an old 
joke on one of his new operators the 
other day. “I suppose you’re finding 
out that this job has its ups and downs, 
eh?” he said. “Yeah,” the girl replied 
pointedly. “But it’s the jerks that get 
me!” 


Ray is a legend in the Austin office, 
and he keeps the place running smooth- 
ly. Who cares if the elevators are slow 
when they're manned by such pretty 
people? 


Surrounded by Women 
Max Warren Moore 


30 Years, Urban Construction Engineer, 
El Paso 


This man has served five different 
district engineers in District 24, serving 
as assistant to the last three. Knowing 
the troubles of assistant DEs, it’s amaz- 
ing that he finds so much time to wander 
across the Rio Grande. How he man- 
ages to get back is even more amazing. 


We can all envy Max, for when he’s 
not at district headquarters or showing 
visiting firemen the glories of Mexico, 
he’s surrounded by women. His wife 
and two daughters. Wife Mae is an El 
Paso school teacher. Daughter Judy 
was among the top 10 students at Texas 
Western, and was a champion debater. 
Daughter Sue, just out of high school, 
has won several important prizes as a 
painter. 

Max attended the first session of the 
Highway Department’s “soils college” in 
the spring of 1939, then initiated the 
first soil laboratory in District 24. 


Photo courtesy of the Beaumont Journal 


Left to right, dedication participants are A. C. Taylor, Bureau of Public 
Roads; George Smith, chairman of the Houston Chamber of Commerce 
highway committee; Jefferson County Judge Chester Young; D. Pat 
Wheat, Beaumont chamber president; Herbert C. Petry Jr., chairman 
of the Texas Highway Commission; Tyree L. Bell, president of Austin 
Roads; and W. E. Simmons, District Engineer at Beaumont. 


The Golden Freeway 


A golden guard rail was_ installed 
alongside a $90 million strip of I.H. 10 
near Beaumont on July 1 in a ceremony 
of two-fold symbolism. 

The gold, said Texas Highway Com- 
mission Chairman Herbert C. Petry Jr., 
“fuses the glitter and promise of two 
of the state’s most exciting cosmopolitan 
complexes. Houston and the Beaumont- 
Orange-Port Arthur ‘Golden Triangle’ 
area. 

And the guard rail, he said, repre- 
sents the hope of the Texas Highway 
Department that the 107-mile Houston- 
to-Beaumont superhighway will help 
curb highway deaths “through superb 
engineering.” 

The Interstate 10 strip dedicated near 
the Jefferson-Chambers County line is 


the longest stretch of Interstate highway 
yet to be completed in Texas. 


An 11.4-mile gap between F.M. Road 
1406 near Winnie and F.M. 365 in Jef- 
ferson County was closed with installa- 
tion of the gold-painted guard rail by 
highway officials, government figures 
and civic leaders of Harris, Chambers, 
Orange and Jefferson counties. Digni- 
taries used mock-gold nuts and bolts to 
fix the guard rail into place. The cere- 
mony was reminiscent of one at the 
turn of the century when a golden spike 
on the Union-Pacific Railway linked the 
U.S. east and west coast. 


Cost of the “Golden Freeway” con- 
necting downtown Houston with Beau- 
mont was approximately $90 million. @ 
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The Old 


This was part of the Old Bankhead Highway built in 1927 
and carried U. S. 80 designation. Baird can be seen in 
the background. This section of highway is now F. M. 18 
and the latest addition, Interstate Highway 20, soon will 
replace U. S. 80. 


bankhead iehway 
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S mooru, quick and _ delightful 
somewhat inadequately describes the 
miles traveled by motorists today on 
Texas’ super highways. For instance, as 
you head west on modern U. S. 80 out 
of Fort Worth in air-conditioned com- 
fort, listening to your favorite radio 
program, it’s awfully hard to realize it 
wasn’t always like this . . . . but history 
says it wasn’t. 

Old records keep cropping up telling 
of the Texas highway system back in its 
infancy. It doesn’t take much research 
before you come to the conclusion that 
when oldtimers speak of the “good old 
days” they aren’t referring to the condi- 
tion of the roads. 

J. C. Roberts, District Engineer at 
Abilene, recently discovered a copy of a 
circular dated May 1927 which was pub- 
lished for the celebration marking the 
completion of State Highway 1 through 
Baird. The headline of the publication, 
called the Baird Bugle, shouted the news 
of the assassination of a Callahan Coun- 
ty citizen named A. Ruff de Tour. The 
opening of the new highway was de- 
scribed in the story as the funeral for 
the “old rough detour” up the Baird 
Hill west of town. 

Many accidents had taken place on 
this steep hill when horse drawn wagons 
got out of control. The hill had claimed 
at least one life. It seems that after a 
wreck a man was rushed into Baird for 
medical attention. Since the town had no 
hospital he was taken to the local drug 
store where a doctor quickly determined 
an operation was necessary to save his 
life. 


A door was jerked off an out house 


Photo courtesy H. S. Wallace, Maintenance Construction Superintendent, Odessa. 


Highway construction equipment used in the late 1920's and the early 1930's 
was the early version of the giant earth moving and paving equipment of modern 
highway construction. In 1930 a section of the Old Bankhead Highway in Monahans 


was being surfaced with asphalt. 


for an operating table and the operation 
took place in the open air behind the 
drug store. But it was all to no avail 
and the patient passed on to his reward. 
The rough roads and detours at Baird 
and countless other cities and towns 
throughout Texas were the beginning of 
our modern network of highways. As 
the need and “knowhow” grew, these 
highways were rebuilt again and again 
to fulfill the needs of our citizens and 
their constantly changing way of life. 
State Highway 1, known years ago as 
the Old Bankhead Highway, is an ex- 
ample of the birth of a modern Texas 
super highway. For many years it served 
the West Texas area well and then was 


rebuilt to become a part of U. S. 80. 
It was constantly improved and widened 
as the area grew and became an impor- 
tant traffic route from the Louisiana 
line east of Marshall through the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area and on to West Texas 
and finally to El Paso. 

Today the Old Bankhead Highway is 
being rebuilt again, and upon comple- 
tion the U. S. 80 designation will be 
removed from the maps. In a few short 
years it will be Interstate Highway 20 
from the Louisiana line to its present 
junction with U. S. 290 west of Pecos. 
From that point on to El Paso it will 
carry the designation Interstate Highway 
10. @ 


From the rough detour up Baird Hill 
in 1927 to this modern section of U. S. 
80 (Old Bankhead Highway) was accom- 
plished in just 30 odd short years. This 
section of U. S. 80 is 12 miles west of 
Big Spring. 


Earthquake Damage 


More than $75 million damage to Alas- 
ka's federal aid highway system was item- 
ized in a final report submitted to the 
Bureau of Public Roads by Alaska High- 
ways Commissioner D. A. McKinnon. 

The report was the result of intensive 
surveys of the earthquake-damaged areas 
by highway engineers throughout the 
state. It will be used as the basis for 
emergency repairs and as a guideline 
for future permanent reconstruction. 

The BPR allocated $5,508,000 more 
in emergency relief funds to the Alaska 
Department of Highways. The money, 
which will be used on forest highways, 
is a 100 per cent federal grant that 
does not have to be matched with state 
funds. 

An original allotment of $4,233,500 
was made previously by the Bureau, 
bringing to $9,741,500 the amount allo- 
cated so far to repair roads and bridges 
in the earthquake-devastated state. 


Footprints of History 


Where Indians and frontiersmen once 
padded silently through dense forests on 
the historic Natchez Trace, an important 
new highway is half-way built, notes a 
feature in the Highway User. 

The 450-mile-long Natchez Trace 
Parkway stretches from Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, through the northwest corner ‘of 
Alabama to Natchez, Mississippi. Target 
date is 1968 for completion. The cost 
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the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


will be about $112,700,000, with the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the National 
Park Service cooperating on the project. 

The parkway follows roughly the route 
of the old Natchez Trace . 
most important historic routes in the 


.. one of the 
country ... . crossing, recrossing and 
sometimes paralleling it. Here are the 
old and the new, the modern and the 
historic . . . a gleaming stretch of park- 
way and a dim trail hemmed in by for- 
est, live oaks hung with Spanish moss, 
where terror lurked. In early times this 
was a trail of blood, and weariness, and 
more than once, lonely death. 

From the pioneer settlers, who found 
a network of beaten paths across the 
land, comes the word ''trace,'' a word 
litted from the old French and meaning 
"a line of footprints." 

Natchez, Chickasaw, and Choctaw 
Indians hunted and traded along this 
path. Their war parties grimly added 
their footprints. DeSoto, the Spanish ex- 
plorer, crossed the Trace, and Tecumseh, 
the Shawnee Indian chief, and Andrew 
Jackson. 


Sunshine State Parkway 


Florida's 155-mile extension of the 
Sunshine State Parkway was opened 
January 20, after being pushed through 
to completion in record time to be 
available for Florida's winter tourist sea- 
Sone eee despite such obstacles as 
jungle terrain, muck, mud, plastic clay 
with a tremendous affinity for moisture, 
rattlesnakes, alligators, seemingly endless 
ground water,-a year-long rail strike that 
complicated the transport of materials, 
and terrible weather with torrents of 
rain. 

The extension, which adds to the 109- 
mile section from Miami to Fort Pierce, 
began in late 1961 with a $157 million 
bond issue. It runs from Fort Pierce to 
near Ocala, and is described as one 
of the most difficult roads ever built 
in the U.S. Job quality was strictly main- 
tained, nevertheless, with the road built 
to Interstate standards. 


Farewell to Arms 


Better Roads carried note of some 
arms regulations: The New Jersey Gar- 
den State Parkway has warned that care- 
less driving summonses will be issued to 
motorists found driving their cars with 
only one hand on the steering wheel. 
Possible culprits would be men who shave 
electrically and women who adjust their 
hair curlers in transit, as well as the 


young and old lovers embracing on the 


go. 


Historical Roads 


Two historical roads in Syria will soon 
be getting a modern paved surface to 
facilitate vehicular traffic through one of 
the oldest inhabited regions of the world. 
The roads, extending from Damascus to 
Aleppo and from Aleppo to Raagah, 
were used during the Crusades and have 
seen centuries of camel caravans. They 
now serve agricultural regions, refineries 
and food-processing plants. 


For Testing Soil Strength 


A single machine that will perform 
the work of 12 in determining soil 
strength for highway and other construc- 
tion work has been designed by the New 
York State Department of Public Works, 
reports Better Roads. 

The machine was designed for use in 
triaxial or cylindrical compression soils 
tests and was manufactured to depart- 
ment specifications. The movable com- 
pression test machine is a part of an 
array of automated equipment in the 
department's new laboratory building. 
It is the first movable machine devised 
for such tests. It eliminated the necessity 
of installing 12 fixed-location testing 
machines, the only kind previously avail- 
able. Its cost of about $20,000 is less 
than half that of 12 conventional ma- 
chines. 

The machine has been under testing 
for about a year and is expected to be 
in full service by this summer. Mounted 


on a 25-foot overhead track, the ma- 
chine consists of a motor-propelled car- 
riage that moves horizontally to 12 fixed 
locations where tests are performed. The 
services of an operator are required only 
to start a test, eliminating hand-con- 
trolled operation of testing equipment. 
The overhead carriage houses all the ap- 
paratus required for determining and 
automatically recording soil load and de- 
formation values in "'quick'' strength 
tests, which take only 20 minutes, yet are 
essential in a 24-hour test cycle for soil 
analysis that precedes all major founda- 
tion design. 


Kennedy Bridge 


The new Herzog Heinrich bridge over 
the Isar River near Munich in Germany 
has been renamed Kennedy Bridge after 
the late U.S. President. 


Road Cut Explosions 


The use of large scale nuclear explo- 
sions to excavate highway cuts is both 
technically practicable and economically 
feasible, according to findings of a 
group of researchers at the University 
of California's Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory. 

The researchers said the use of nuclear 
excavation on large scale public works 
projects looms as a major advance in 
construction technology that can be 
applied within the foreseeable future. 

In highway engineering, the most ob- 
vious opportunity would be concerned 
with large scale excavation of road cuts. 
A row of explosions, appropriately buried 
and spaced, would form a fairly smooth 
channel through which a road could be 
built. 


For Horses Only 


Horseback riders in Brussels’ Bois de 
la Cambre have been provided with 
traffic lights at a busy intersection to 
enable them to cross the park safely. 


Splash 


A swimming pool on the Seine, in 
Paris, has been turned into a parking 
lot during the winter months. 


The Glen Canyon Bridge, dam and power plant project—winner of the 1964 
Outstanding Civil Engineering Achievement—is located five miles south of where 
Interstate 89 crosses Arizona from Utah. 


Arizona Project Award Winner 


The Glen Canyon bridge, dam and 
power plant project in Arizona has been 
named winner in the national competi- 
tion for the 1964 "Outstanding Civil 
Engineering Achievement Award," spon- 
sored by the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. The project was constructed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

One of the largest construction proj- 
ects ever undertaken in the country, the 
project cost about $397,000,000. The 
dam is 710 feet high .... 16 feet less 
than Hoover Dam in height, but it ex- 
ceeds it in concrete volume: 5,000,000 
cubic yards of concrete. 


The Glen Canyon Bridge, adjacent to 
the dam, is the world's highest single 
span steel arch. 

The reservoir, second largest in the 
country, is 186 miles long and 252 miles 
square. The project is destined to pro- 
foundly change an almost uninhabited 
arid wasteland. Its 900,000 kw. power 
plant will create a new recreational and 
economic opportunity in a wide region. 

Construction started in February 1958. 
At the peak of construction only 2,300 
men were employed. In contrast, in In- 
dia some 35,000 laborers recently were 
employed to hand-carry concrete up 
long ramps at the comparable Naga- 
junasagar Dam site. 
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SIGN STRUCTURE 
STRADDLES STRERT 


H. D. Swilley, Senior Resident Engineer 
Fort Worth, District 2 


& - 


QO N a recently completed project at 
the intersection of I. H. 35W and State 
Highway 121 in Forth Worth, we had to 
build a rather unusual sign structure 
to overcome several obstacles affecting 
the design of the structure. 

The sign bridge is similar to many 
seen on the Interstate highway system, 
that is, until you consider the special 
towers and their heights. 

We were faced with three major de- 
sign problems. First, the new sign had 
to straddle the existing 40-foot high 
bridge because of its continuous slab 
design. Second, the nearest location on 
the far header bank would have lost the 
usefulness of the sign for right turning 
movement. Third, a 69,000-volt trans- 
mission line runs overhead, while under- 
neath the bridge a railroad switching 
yard, a service street, and a 440-volt 
service line presented another problem. 

In trying to maintain the aesthetics of 
concrete columns on previous construc- 
tion, we made a suggested design of 
columns with tee caps to the Bridge 
Division in Austin. The Bridge Division, 
upon checking the design, found that 
wind loading and height of the sign 
would require 84-inch columns. An al- 
ternate design recommended by the 
Division, using special steel towers, was 
chosen instead of the 84-inch columns 
at a considerable savings. The steel 
towers were fabricated of 12 WF 53- 
pound pile section 42-feet long with 6- 
inch angle cross bracing. Each tower leg 
was anchored laterally to the side of 
the bridge deck under the sidewalk over- 
hang. 


Bolts are set under sidewalk overhang for lateral 
bracing of huge sign structure built over State High- 
way 121 in Fort Worth. 


Frank Durda, Senior Design Engineer, far left, and Donald Healy, Inspector Ill, 
watch as overhead sign is hoisted into place. Traffic was delayed only 12 minutes 


during this operation. 


The minimum design depth for each 
of the four 30-inch foundation shafts 
should have been 16 feet. But subsurface 
formations containing water-bearing 
sand from about 15 feet to 23 feet made 
it necessary to drill deeper. We reached 
acceptable bearing values on rock at 37 
feet. 

R. C. Oswalt, superintendent for Fos- 
co Fabricators, Inc., decided to pre- 
assemble the truss, signs, and lights to 
speed erection at the site and to halt traf- 
fic as little as possible. The truck and 
assembly measured about 90 feet. The 
signs and truss were moved east on 
westbound S, H. 121 to a waiting crane 
because truck and truss could not be 
turned in the intersections. Traffic was 
stopped for only about 12 minutes while 
actual erection was taking place. 


Senior Resident Engineer H. D. Swilley, 
left, in charge of construction, and 
Frank Durda stand proudly in front of 
completed structure. 


The overall magnitude of this sign 
structure is rather impressive since it is 
approximately 109 feet from bottom of 
drill shafts to top of sign. Seventy foot 
towers had to be built to give the re- 
quired clearance above the existing 
bridge. The total structure above ground 
weighed about 16 tons. Mf 


View from railroad embankment shows 
overall height of sign structure. Railroad 
and electric lines were factors in design 
location. 


new 
pontoon 

bridge 
planned 


Scuttling ships to save them from a 
storm is an old maritime procedure, 
and the Texas Highway Department long 
ago adopted this principle via the pon- 
toon (or floating) bridge. 

Another such bridge will join others 
already in use on the Intracoastal Canal 
in Matagorda County. The contract was 
let at the Department’s regular monthly 
letting in June. 

Bridging the Gulf Waterway is most 
economically done by a floating bridge, 
and scuttling prevents high tides from 
dashing the barge to possible destruction 
during a storm. After the storm, the 
water is pumped out and the bridge 
raised. By accepting this form of passive 
resistance, Departmental crews can get 
motor traffic back to normal in minimum 
time. 


The bridge will be built by the con- 


This pontoon bridge on the Intracoastal Canal on F.M. 1495 south of Freeport 
was scuttled before Hurricane Carla hit in September 1961. The pontoon, or barge, 
has been swung to the closed position, allowing tug boats and barges to pass up 
the canal. The barge is swung into this position before it is scuttled. 


tractor in the shipyard and delivered to 
the Highway Department’s Quintana 
Dock south of Freeport. One hundred 
working days have been allotted for 
construction of the welded steel barge, 
which will be 30 feet wide, 125 feet long, 
and seven feet deep. 

Temporarily, the barge will replace 
one long in use at the Intersection of 
FM 1495 and the Intracoastal Canal 
while that one is being renovated. When 
the “face lifting” of the old pontoon 
bridge is completed, the new barge will 


34% WILLION EARWARKED FOR 


The Texas Highway Commission in 
June took another giant step in its con- 
tinuing attack on traffic accidents by 
appropriating $114 million for installa- 
tion of safety devices on the Texas high- 
way system during the 1964-1965 fiscal 
year. 

The money appropriated by the Texas 
Highway Commission will cover the cost 
of the installation of traffic control sig- 
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be floated down the canal to its final 
destination at the canal crossing on FM 
2031 east of Palacios near Matagorda. 

Although the control cabin on these 
unusual bridges is usually attached to 
one side, in this instance it later will be 
constructed on the bank of the canal. 
The control cabin, incidentally, houses 
the operator who manipulates gadgets 
to open and close the barge. When neces- 
sary, the barge swings parallel to one 
side of the canal, leaving the waterway 
open to traffic. & 


AreTY OeviGes 


nal lights, special signing and delinea- 
tion, illumination of high accident loca- 
tions, control of access with barrier on 
selected highway sections and other traf- 
fic safety improvements. 

The action was another move marking 
awareness of the Texas Highway Com- 
mission to the nation’s increasing traffic 
toll. 

The department annually appropriates 


approximately $20 million to the Safety 
and Betterment program, and virtually 
every project incorporates the latest 
elements of safety in highway design. 


President Johnson recently asked the 
individual state highway departments to 
give priority to projects that would eli- 
minate hazards on highway sections with 
high accident experience. @ 


Photo Courtesy Orange Leader 


Blow Up! 


A section of State Highway 12 in Newton County recently let the 
weather get the best of it. 

Goaded on by several days of 90-plus weather, the concrete highway 
literally “blew” its top. 

And up came a section just east of the intersection with State High- 
way 87 that Rector L. Edge is preparing for repairs with an air hammer. 

The breaking point came at 2:30 p.m. on June 10—more than a de- 
cade and a half after the pavement was poured by Harrison Engineering 
and Construction Corporation. 

And the repairing point? 

Only four hours—once Edge started hammering home his point. 
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There is no place more delight- 


ful than home. 


— Marcus Tullius Cicero, 106- 
45m DOs 


Photos by Jack Lewis 


G. A. Youngs, District Engineer at Atlanta, and his wife pose by the Texas 
Historical Survey Committee Medallion that was mounted on their home in 
May 1963. The Thursday Study Club of Atlanta sponsored the designation of 
the house as a medallion building. 


Nowapays. with families spreading throughout the 50 
states, it is seldom that the same family spends one generation 
in the same city, let alone the same house. And when a 
family spends four generations in the same house, that is 
really unique. 

But this is the story of G. A. Youngs, District Engineer at 
Atlanta. 

The Youngs’ daughter, Evelyn—a June graduate of Vir- 
einia’s Sweet Briar College now teaching school in Dallas— 
is the fourth successive generation of the family to live in 
the big 77-year-old Colonial house on Hiram Street in Atlanta. 

Youngs began his career with the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment in 1927 as an office assistant after receiving his civil 
engineering degree from Texas A & M. He came to Atlanta 
in 1932 as an Assistant Resident Engineer, becoming District 
Engineer in 1952. 

The home the youthful engineer and his bride set up 
housekeeping in some 25 years ago is the same home they 
live in today. In fact, the Youngs were married in the house. 

The Smith-Hoyt-Youngs house was named a Medallion 
Building in 1963 by the Texas State Historical Survey Com- 
mittee. The house was built in 1887, but today it still holds 


the atmosphere of its original Colonial period because its 
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architecture and furnishings have been preserved despite 
modernization of the house. 

The story of the history of the old home begins with Addi- 
son C. Smith, Mrs. Youngs’ grandfather. He purchased the 
house in 1889 from J. D. McReynolds, who built the house. 
Judge Smith, as he was called, caused quite a stir among 
townspeople when he added Atlanta’s first “bath” to the 
house. It seems that some folks thought an inside bath was 
downright indecent. Judge Smith also placed a private tele- 
phone line from his general store to the house. It was the only 
telephone in town. 

After Judge Smith’s death in the house in 1925, the house 
became the property of Mrs. Harry E. Hoyt, Mrs. Youngs’ 
mother. Mrs. Hoyt’s brother, the late Texas Supreme Court 
Justice Ralph Hicks Harvey, made the house his headquarters 
during his sister’s lifetime and also later when the Youngs 
occupied the house. Mrs. Youngs’ sister’s three children were 
born in the house. 

And that is the story of the 77-year-old Smith-Hoyt-Youngs 
house. The picture story of the house shows how it looks to- 
day .... and at the same time, how it looked yesterday. @ 


— Carol Nation 


Cee 


With its green lawns wrapped about with a white-painted daughter. The house has been the scene of marriages, 


wrought iron fence which predates the 1887 house itself, deaths, and births. Its columned front and side porches, 
this white two-storied Colonial house is the home of G. A. spacious halls and double parlors have been lived in by 
Youngs, District Engineer at Atlanta, and his wife and four successive generations of the Youngs family. 
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The original white staircase in the main hallway, set against soft green walls 
and carpet, has handrail and newel post tops finished in walnut. The wallpaper 


is a copy of a Williamsburg print. A bright accent is the “reception” chair of 
deep garnet velvet with a carved walnut frame. The original gas light was wired 
for electricity in 1919. 


This Reed & Barton silver water pitcher 
and matching goblet date back to 
about 1875. The set was a wedding 
gift of Youngs’ grandmother, whose 
name is engraved on the pieces. Cus- 
tomarily the set is displayed on a mar- 
ble-top table. 


The small, dim noises, thousand- 
fold, That all old houses and 
forests hold. 


— Stephen Vincent Benet 


The off-white double parlors are furnished in many of the 
original walnut pieces which have been carefully pre- 
served through the years. The latest upholstery is in keep- 
ing with the original period. The matching loveseat and 


chair are in oyster white, the loveseat in the foreground 
in plum velvet, and the platform rocker in emerald velvet. 
The shadow box table to the left of the double door holds 
family mementos from four generations. 


The wood paneling and interesting 
wallpaper give background variety to 
the dining room, where some of the 
family’s most treasured furnishings are 
placed. The wallpaper is a Victorian 
pattern of white on deep claret, and 
the unusual corner cabinet is as orig- 
inally built. The cabinet, and the plate 
rack, hold china and cut glass which 
belonged to the first mistress of the 
Smith-Hoyt-Youngs house. The iron- 
stone pieces on the plate rack were 
first placed there by Mrs. Youngs’ 
grandmother. The walnut table, 
brought from Syracuse, New York, in 
1850, can be extended to full banquet 
size. 
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This gold leaf music cabinet and matching chair are 
decorated with handpainted designs. The pieces high- 
light a corner of one of the double parlors and have 


been in the house for 75 years. 


One of the six original, woodburning 
fireplaces in the Smith-Hoyt-Youngs 
house is especially interesting for its 
mantel adornments. The red lemonade 
set at the right is embossed in gold, 
and the china clock’s brass trim em- 
phasizes its Victorian origin. The etch- 
ing of Longfellow’s Bridge, held in a 
filigreed walnut frame, has hung 
above the fireplace since the time of 
Mrs. Youngs’ grandmother. 


Shown through its inside and outside 
shutters, this massive walnut bed with 
its white pillow shams, coverlet and 
dust ruffles is the prize piece of furni- 
ture in the upstairs bedroom. The bed 
and coverlet have served four genera- 
tions. The lamp table is one of a pair 
whose gallery top is bordered in a 
delicate carved wooden rail. 
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AWARDS 


35 Years 
D-21 
Ray C. Faltinson, Engineer-Director, Operations 


District 2 
Ira A. Williams, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 13 
Clate W. Thorn, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
Cecil F. Taylor, Inspector III 


District 19 
Charles H. Barrier, Engineering Assistant | 
Donnie A. Mauldin, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 20 


Irving L. Cooper, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


30 Years 
D-6 
Ernest S. Burks, Accountant III 


D-9 
Homer A. Meier, Supervising Field Engineer 
District | 


Robert G. Shrader, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 
Willie B. Barrett, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


' District 2 


James B. Green, Supervising Designing Engineer 


District 7 
Hawthorn P. Largent, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


Charlie W. West, Skilled Laborer 


District 10 
Raymond M. Bradford, District Construction Engineer 


District 14 
Edward J. Hesse, Engineering Aide IV 
District 18 
Arthur T. Barnes, Skilled Laborer 
District 24 
Jay T. Peterson, Assistant Fiscal Officer 
25 Years 
D-21 
Henry S. Dyer, Reproducing Equipment Supervisor III 
District | 
Dudley R. Thurman, Maintenance Construction Foreman I 
District 2 
George W. Black, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 8 


Willie O. Harris, Skilled Laborer 
Ruben C. Baldree, Skilled Laborer 
Charles W. Wesbrooks, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 9 
James W. Hanna, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 15 
John D. Stockton, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 16 
Herbert B. Wells, Resident Engineer 


District 21 
Oscar Garcia, Skilled Laborer 
Charles H. Frank Jr., Engineering Aide IV 


District 25 
William T. Harmon, Skilled Laborer 
Walter A. McAlister, Skilled Laborer 


Robert D. Waltermire, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


RETIREMENTS 


District | 
Dee H. Harvey, Skilled Laborer 
Fred Monier, Skilled Laborer 


District 5 
Herschel Brown, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 9 
Steve C. Doss, Skilled Laborer 


Morris L. Malone, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 10 
Edgar E. Allen, Skilled Laborer 
Jim T. York, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District | | 
Jakie S. Markus, Warehouse Superintendent 
Ernest B. Walker, Engineering Aide IV 


District 18 
James E. Matthews, Skilled Laborer 


District 22 


James C. Ayres, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 23 
Malcom M. Davis, Skilled Laborer 


District 24 


Paul L. Bowman, Senior Designing Engineer 
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Photo Courtesy Victoria Advocate 


Earl F. Wyatt, District Administrative Engineer 


Yoakum, District 13 


A short dedication ceremony on June 
13 climaxed a long struggle for the 
“world’s longest fishing pier” at Port 
Lavaca, Texas. The 3,202-foot long pier 
reaching out into Lavaca Bay had been 
completed a few days earlier—almost 
six years after the idea was born. 

When the Texas Highway Department 
constructed a new, modern concrete 
causeway across 2.25 miles of Lavaca 
Bay in 1961, the local citizens and the 
then Texas Game and Fish Commission 
requested that 1,000 feet of the west 
end and 3,000 feet of the east end of 
the old timber causeway be left in place 
for recreational purposes. 

An agreement to this effect was 
worked out, but no one got Mother 
Nature’s signature. After Hurricane Car- 
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la’s savage onslaught in September 1961, 
only battered portions of the old timber 
causeway remained. The fishing pier 
seemed like a lost dream. 

Local people and their legislators, 
working through the Texas Legislature, 
had sufficient money appropriated to 
the Parks and Wildlife Department to 
reconstruct the pier with materials sal- 
vaged by the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment from the old structure. 

The pier on the west side of the bay 
is eight feet wide, except for a 100- 
foot long section 18 feet wide at the 
extreme west end. A set of steps en- 
ables fishermen to descend from the 
east end of the pier to a long sandy 
shell reef called Chicken Reef. A 250- 


foot long pier, 18 feet wide, has been 


A fisherman relaxes to take in the coastal scenery that enhances the world's longest fishing pier. 


the world’s longest 
fishing pier 


constructed on the east end of the bay. 

Among the many officials attending 
the pier dedication ceremony were Sen- 
ator William A. Patman; Representa- 
tive R. H. Cory; J. M. Dellinger, Parks 
and Wildlife Commissioner; J. Weldon 
Watson, Executive Director of the Parks 
and Wildlife Commission; W. E. Odom, 
Chairman of the Parks and Wildlife 
Commission; and Calhoun County Judge 
Howard Hartzog. 

The Texas Highway Department was 
represented by Carl V. Ramert, Assist- 
ant District Engineer, Yoakum; Earl F. 
Wyatt, District Administrative Engin- 
eer, Yoakum; W. A. King, Supervising 
Resident Engineer, Victoria; and Mel- 
vin Rylander, Senior Resident Engineer, 
Port Lavaca. @ 


Contract Calls 
for 


Night Work 


Seldom, if ever, in the history of the 
Highway Department, has a clause been 
included in a contract requiring night 
work by contractors. Except in emer- 
gencies, contractors usually work dur- 
ing the day. 

But such a clause was part of a con- 
tract let by the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment at its monthly letting in May. The 
contract authorizes construction of sev- 
eral additional ramps to an elevated sec- 
tion of Interstate Highway 35 in San 
Antonio. 

The Bexar County contract includes 
the unusual clause calling for night work 
by contractors while pouring structure 
concrete to insure movement of traffic 
with a minimum of interruption and a 


maximum of safety. The concrete must 
be poured within a 17-hour period each 
week. Contractors may start pouring 
concrete each Saturday at 1 p.m. and 
must finish by 6 a.m. the next morning. 

During this operation, traffic will -be 
removed from main lanes of the express- 
way and be detoured to adjacent city 
streets. The main lanes will be reopened 
by 6 a.m. Monday. 

Throughout the entire project, San 
Saba Street will remain open to traffic 
until all bridge widenings are completed 
on northbound lanes. 

According to the contract, work on 
this section of IH 35 will start at North 
Flores Street and extend to South Alamo 
Street in San Antonio. @ 


Biggest Light Maintenance Budget Passed 


Any American housewife would agree 
that a bigger house means more house- 
work. Such a principle led the Texas 
Highway Commission to passage in 
June of history’s biggest budget for 
“light housekeeping” along the growing 
state-maintained Texas highway net- 
work. 

The commission authorized $55,677,- 
000 as the budget for “general light 
maintenance” of highways on the sys- 
tem during the coming fiscal year. This 
represents an increase of $1,881,000 
over the current year’s budget for the 
same purpose. 

Maintenance work to be accomplished 
with the funds “will protect the taxpay- 
ers’ investment of $4.5 billion in the 
Texas highway system,” said the com- 
mission. 

“Keeping roads in first-class shape 
after they are built is just as vital as 


building them in the first place,” De- 
witt C. Greer, State Highway Engineer 
said. “Maintenance funds are not only a 
practical investment to protect what 
we've got, they also represent an invest- 
ment in safety.” 

The general maintenance budget cov- 
ers such day-to-day maintenance work 
as repairing, patching, grading, mowing 
and tidying Texas highways. 

Biggest item of increase in the budget 
rests in the increased cost of maintain- 
ing the highways which have been ex- 
panded from two-lane facilities to multi- 
lane and controlled-access travelways. 
Increased mileage of the Texas highway 
grid also is a principal factor in in- 
creased maintenance costs. 

Of the amount authorized, $33.6 mil- 
lion was earmarked for maintenance of 
highways on the primary road system 
and $22.1 million for farm to market 


road maintenance. The farm to market 
road total represents an increase of 
$508,000 over the figure for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Greer said mileage under maintenance 
by the Texas Highway Department had 
increased 1,023 miles during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Average cost per mile 
for maintenance of all Texas highways 
during the coming year will be $911, 
he said, an increase of $16 a mile. 

Commissioners also authorized $2 
million for pavement marking, noting 
that this was “a growing item of ex- 
pense in making Texas highways safer 
and more convenient.” 

The commission authorized $2,200,000 
for the state maintenance contingent 
fund for emergency maintenance and 
$785,000 for maintenance and operation 
of ferries, movable bridges and the Bay- 
town Tunnel. & 
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To aud “From Our Readers 


A Thank-You 


Gene Presnall, Senior Designing En- 
gineer at Odessa, recently conducted an 
inspection trip through the district fa- 
cilities for a fifth grade class. A thank- 
you letter arrived from each of the 19 
children, but this one seems to sum 
up the whole trip: 

“T truly enjoyed your tour of the 
Texas Highway Department. Showing 
use of the blueprints, the paint shop and 
the glass you use in reflecting, and 
where all the confess’s are held. 

“T am enjoying your road map you 
gave us. Thank you for the coke and 


? 


candy.” It was signed Lynn Brian. 
2 tes 


Petry Elected 

Herbert C. Petry Jr., Chairman of the 
Texas Highway Commission is one of 
six new councilmen-at-large elected to 
The University of Texas Ex-Students’ 
Association executive council. Petry will 
serve a three-year term. He was gradu- 
ated from Texas with an LLB degree. 


Rain Wanted 


Ben Lednicky, landscape architect at 
Brownwood, sent in this picture with 
the wry comment, “It gets awful dry 


up around here.” 


Two Meetings Set 


The ninth meeting of district labora- 
tory personnel and supervisory engin- 
eering personnel is scheduled for Oc- 
tober 6 and 7 at District 20 headquarters 
in Beaumont. Also a meeting of assist- 
ant fiscal officers and accountants is set 
for October 22 and 23 at Austin to dis- 
cuss payroll procedure and general high- 
way accounting matters. 


THD at WASHO 


Four key men represented the Texas 
Highway Department at the annual 
Western Association of State Highway 
Officials June 15-18 at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

They were H. L. Arno, Engineer of 
Secondary Roads; J. C. Dingwall, As- 
sistant State Highway Engineer; and two 
district engineers, Joe M. Battle of El 
Paso and V. J. McGee of Childress. 
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TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 


Aiken Home Again 


In June, J. H. Aiken, District Engin- 
eer at Waco, came home from the hos- 
pital after surgery. He is on indefinite 
leave while convalescing. His progress 
is reported as good. 

Brooks Evans, District Administrative 
Engineer, is in charge of the Waco of- 
fice during Aiken’s absence. 


AAMVA Award 
Bart Couch, Chief of Vehicle Titles 


of the Motor Vehicle Division in Austin, 
received an award at the American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors’ meeting in June at Dallas. 

The award was in recognition of 
Couch’s service as president of Region 
II of the association for the past year. 
His term ended in June. 

Couch is a member of the national 
committee on registration and _ title. 
From 1957 to 1963 he was vice chair- 


man on the national subcommittee on 


registration and title uniformity. 
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Wilson Creek covered bridge, as it looks in the memory of Roy F. Hall, a McKinney 
historian who often crossed through it. 


McKinney Covered Bridge Sketched 


Roy F. Hall, local Collin County historian at McKinney, sent in a sketch 
he drew from memory of an old McKinney covered bridge as it looked about 
1890. It spanned Wilson Creek two miles west of McKinney. 

“You will notice the high ramps at each end, especially the south end where 
the horses are,” Hall wrote. “It was a tremendously high bridge, being, I would 
say, 30 feet to the comb from the floor. Why this was, I have no idea. The 
bridge was 57 feet in length, and as you look at the sketch you are looking west. 
The high ramps had vanished when I saw the bridge around 1910, the valley 
floor having filled up by overflows to the stringers on the bridge. 

“The greatest mystery connected with this old covered bridge was its dis- 
appearance. Where and how the bridge was demolished, I cannot find any in- 
formation whatever. Therefore, I am firmly convinced that it was washed away 
in an overflow. If so, this was a very fitting end, I think. It was hidden in the 
forest along Wilson’s Creek, and had not been used since 1910, so if it were 
washed away, few if any would have noted the fact. All that I could find recently 
on a trip to the site was one lone bois d’arc post that was one of the supports 
for the south end.” 


of Staff, Eighth U.S. Army in Korea. 


Army Engineer Appointed 


Col. Richard H. Free was appointed 
Southwest Division Engineer for the 
Army Corps of Engineers at Dallas in 
July. 

Nominated by President Johnson for 
promotion to Brigadier General, Colonel 
Free succeeds Brigadier General C. H. 
Dunn who held the post since 1962 
and who will now become Deputy Chief 


Traffic Meeting 
J. E. Wright, Traffic Manager of the 


Planning Survey Division at Austin, was 
one of the main speakers at the Summer 
Institute in Traffic Engineering for Col- 
lege and University Professors in July 
at Texas A & M University. His topic 


was “Planning Studies.” 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 
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Comments... from the Traveling Public 


e My name is Ronnie Reed. I have 
a great interest in your state, Texas, 
the Long Star State. Where people own 
ranches instead of farms. The only 
trouble is I do not know enough about 
your state and I would like to know 
more if you will send me more informa- 
tion. Thank you, your friend, 

Ronnie Reed 


Crossville, Tennessee 


e May we offer our congratulations 
on your many miles of excellent high- 
ways and the attractive well-kept road- 
side parks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Jones 
Greenbush, Michigan 


e In Florida we say we get “sand 
in our shoes.” I don’t know what you 
say in Texas, but I’ve got whatever it 
is. I love Texas and would like to live 
there someday. It is truly a magnificent 
state with wonderful people. 

Dave Dubinsky 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


e Through an IBM class in Cali- 
fornia I was recently associated with 
some “foreigners” who don’t believe 
Texas is as great as I professed. Being 
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a native Houstonian, I, of course am 
convinced and do my bit where ever 
I go to convince others to visit my 
fair state. I heard of a “Fun-Tier” 
travel packet about Texas which you 
send to potential Texas visitors. It 
sounds like a clincher. I’d be mighty 
appreciative iffn you’d send one to 
me and one to each of these “foreign- 
ers” listed below. Following your kind 
attention ’m gonna bombard ’em with 
letters *til they come to Texas and see 
for themselves. Thanks a whole gob. 


Miss Lois M. Smith 


Houston, Texas 


e I shall appreciate it very much 
if you will please send me two more 
copies of “Texas—Today’s Fun-tier.” 

I know my Texas pretty well by 
continual exposure dating back near- 
ly 40 years when I was a Yankee ped- 
dlar, and the empire of Texas was part 
of my regular beat, working for the 
same company that I still am. That 
was back when the pavement stopped 
at Fort Worth going west. 

This is the most terrific brochure 
that I think I have ever seen of its 
kind and the spectacular feature of it 
is that it is not exaggerated. 

I want to send one of these to France 


as a pitch to get some friends of mine 
over here, and this will do it if anything 
will. My compliments to the visionaries 
who created and materialized this won- 


derful booklet. 
Howard M. Fish 


American Sterilizer Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


e I am interest and like best Texas 
state, I want to you kind me. I re- 
quest you to sent me the colourfull pic- 
ture history book of Texas and the map 
of this state also. And I need is the 
history book of Texas, and historie in 
Texas I like best. Such the Alamo, the 
Towering of Houston and the house capi- 
tal of Texas. 

I hope you sympathy me and glad 
to sent me for my request. I wish friend- 
ship with the American, because Texas 
is the “Friendship State.” 


Rin Tbuanlin 
Trang, Thailand 


e Over all I liked the highways of 
Texas. They are outstanding to say the 
least. The people of Texas are very 
friendly. I wish I owned an oil well in 
Texas. 


Long Prairie, Minnesota 


This beautiful section of |. H. 20 north 
of Tyler is now open to traffic. Thirty- 
three miles of the superhighway have 
been opened to traffic in District 10 
and work is already underway on ‘oth- 
er sections of the highway in Van 
Zandt, Smith and Gregg counties. \ 


* 
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A majestic century plant seems to tower over the 
peaks of mountains on S.H. 349 between Iraan 
and Rankin. The picture was featured in the 
July 1 edition of the Midland Reporter-Telegram. 


